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ABSTRACT 

^he main purpose of this investigation was' to 
determine patterns of establishment in farming followed by youth in 
five Wisconsin counties.^Specif ic objectives %^re: (1J to determine 
who among the 1957 hi^h- school graduates ha 4 ever farmed and were 
actually farming in 1968i. (2) to determine the, similarities and 
differences of those wHo stayed in ^f Arming and of those who did not 

n relation to 19 characteristics; and (3) to determine the progres^ 
made while farming. Duriijg tJie Fall of 1956, 764 male high- school 
seniors, including 346 who were farm reared or whose father <#as 
involved in farming, were* selected for the study. All of the group 
who >ad i/idlcated that their present occupation was farming or that 
they had farmed at some tinie in the 'years following high-»scJiool 
graduation were surveyed through inail questionnaires and telephone 
interviews, teiis report? proyid§s the study dat| resulting. from a 
comparison ofXthose presently farming ai^d those who: terminated* Ti\e 
CGcnpa^ison is rn^e on the basis of education, yputh club m^mbersiM^p, 
job responsibilibo^s/ capital investment in home farm, background 
information, metho^s^^ed to ^ter farming, capxtal accumulation, 
control of capital, teit«;e in faroiing, exteuit of involvement, use of 
credit, part^icipation in cdntinuning education, progress made while 
farming, involvement in farm organizations, approved practices 
followed, farming status achieved^ capital investml^nt and income, 
future plans, and why men quit farming. (OB) 
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\TOHKING AT HOME FOR BOARD AND RObV OR 
WORKING AT HOME FOR AN INDEFINITE AL- 
LOWANCE ARE UNSATISFACTORY HlJETHODS 
^ FOR GETTING ESTABLISHEDJN FARMING. Only 

two of the 20 individuals who began farming under 
this arrangement are progressing toward estab- 
- lichment in farming. 

^. . CREDIT IS ESSENTUL FOR A SUPCESSFUL Ofj- 
GOJNG FARM OPERATIC^. Seventy-three per- 
cent of thosd presently farming used credit to fin- 
ance the business compared to only 26 percent of 
those presently not farming. ' 

THE , CONTROL OF ^CAPITAL IN THE INITIAL 
STAGES OF FARMING INCREASES CHANCES * 
FOR SUCCESS IN FARMIJiG. Those individuals 
presently farming controlled substantially larger 
^ ^ investment when they b^an 'arming than 'those 
who left the fami. 

MORE INDIVIDUALS PRESENTLY FARMING 
WERE QHJTE CERTAIN VYHEN HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS THAT THEY WOULD HAVE AN OPPOR-,, 

y TUNna[ TO BECOME ESTABLISHED m FARM- 
ING ON THE HOME FARM. Nearly half of those ^ 
now farming said that their fathers were willl 

. to deve^,a share agreement or that th^y felt 
there was an y6pportunity to* take over the fkrm 
when the' fatl>4r retired. Only about 25 percent 
of those who have left the farm felt, they had simi 
^aj^opportunities . 

• VOCATIONAL AGRICyjWTjRE AIDS^HfJ ESTAB- 
^ LISHMENT IN FARittNG. A much grater per- 
centage of the-faj?ming group were enrolled for 
three ftr four y<ars of vocacional agrftultur^n 
high school than ihose who have left the farm. 

^ HIGHER SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT IS^ ASSO- 

. CL\TED WITH ESTABLISHMENT IN FARMING. 
Eighty-four percent of i ho s e presently Yarmlng* 
achieved a grade average of C or better in high 
^ school compared to 64 percent of those nfesentiy 
not farming. / 
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pated more in IMtve-Pslty of Wisconsin Short 
Courses, college attendance and special courses. 



AqHlEVEMEFT IN FARMING IS ASSOCIATED*" 
WITH USING APPROVED PlUCTICES. The 
greater use of approved practices among those . 
presently farming contributed substantially to in-^ 
creased milk and butterfat production per cow,- 
more pigs raised per litter, and greater yields of ' 
corr, oats and alfalfa. 

' (J^NfSlErERABLE FINANCLVL PRpGRE^S H.AS 
BEEN MADE BY THE YOUTH IN A DECADE OF 
FARMXNGr Over half of the individuals present- " 
ly fanning control investments in excess of 
$30,000. About 54 percent reported annual Ip- 
comes between $15,000 and $30, 000. Increase.. 

, in gross incomes ranging from $1,500 to $10,500 
were re port ed by 81 percent of those who are 
presently farming.- ^ 

'INDIVIDUALS PRESENTLY FARMING HAVE 
ACHIEVED A^'HIGft LEVEL OF JOB SATISFAC^. 

-tTION. When asked what they plan to be doing in 
ten yftars from now, -9 4 percent indicated that 
plan'tDrcrotiSue in farming. 

NOT ALL ARE FARMING WHO DESI^ XO IX\ 
SO. Twenty-two percent of those who are no long- ^ 
er farming indicated ^hat farming is the most de- 
sirable vj^y Qf earning a living; 






ESTABLISHED 



YOUNG MEN BEXl)MING 
'-'N^VARMING ARE WeRESTED IN POST HI 
SCHmL EDUCATpNAL PROGRAMS SPONSOR' 
ED BY DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL AG. 
nULTUto AND BY. UNIVERSITY EXTENSIQ 
Thlrt} -eight percent of thoseTpreJently farm 
.participated in educational meetlhgi^nsor^by 
y/^ the local agricultural department compared to 22 
1^ percent for thos^ who haveleft the far^. T>enty- 
nine percent of the farming f^Koup a^o partici- 





WILL HE TAKE OVER? 

A LOMtjffUDmAL, FIVE COUNI'y 

STUDY OF'* . ^ 
EliNS OF ESTABLISHMENT IN FARMihG 
BY WISCONSIN'S FARM YOUTH ^. 
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AKER' \ O.MARTISSON AND G.,W.SLEt)aE 
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^ Introductton 

Each year many peonle enter i^rming efther full- 
time or part-tlm^^ Most prospective ^ull-tlme 
farmers expect a farm Income will enable them 
to Jive ^comfortably, rear and educatca family, 
hopefully accrue an estate. Xntranc-e-into 
farming can occur In various ways. Some work 
off the 'farm to supplOTient Income In earlier 
years, others purchase^ a' smaHJTarm and rent 
additional landy^rhile otl^ers rely on family aesls- . 
t^nee to obtoil needed iJ^d and capital to make a 
beginning ln'fA^mljjp;. ^ ' 

To become estiWlshed^n farming generally re- 
quires con^lderabl^lq^. EstabllEhinent Includes 
stability of tenure,\greater retui|i for labor and 

nvolvement in 
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financial investment, Md personal 
managerial decisions. 
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Limited study has been made of Wstabllsh'rfient 
l^rocessandof the characteristics on the indimdu- 
al§ yho enter and persist in farming, in comrast 
Sose who drop aut. yelping young men devel- 
ops ability to become established in famnin^ 
has wen a long' term obje^ctive of Votationflfl Ag- 
» rlcultuXe, the Ck)6perative ExtensibrJservic^, and 
^^her rurSr agencies. The staff of tflese ag^cies 
have a special .interest in thisSwudy. 
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Thjs investigation Was part of WisconsiH FApenment 
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Wisconsin Rural Youths a longitudinal stud>4^egun m 1956, 
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Ohjec fives 'of f4ie Study 



The main pu r po s e c/f /ftic investigation was to 
determine pattern>.-<n estat.ishment in farming 
follGwc-(i h\ ^\^h in five Wisconsin counties, THq 
rspecific objectives were: ^ * 

1. to determine who among the 1957 high school 
male graduated ever farmed arfd were actu- 
ually farmin^^^jn l^^Bg. , • . 

2. to {jetermjne the similarities and differences 
. of thos^e who stayed. in farming ^nd of those 

who did not with respect to;- 

a. method of getting started in farming 

b, participation in farm organizations 

cif pariicipaiion in evening classes sponsor- 
^ ed feya vo?;ational agriculture department 
^pr. extension programs 

d. participation in FFA and 4-H programs « 

e. youth's evaluation of vocational agricul- 
ture and 4-H in the preparation for the 
business of farmirjg 



3. 



f. number involved in part-time fannini^ 

g, how initial capital investment w a s ac- 
quix-ed • • 

h/ use of credit in the farming operation 
i, use of approvtKl farming practices 

tojdeterminc the p rog re s'v' ma d i h i 1 e f a rn i - 
ing with respect to: ' 

a, incrca^je in crop yields 

b, increase in livestock production 

c, net worth >fc 
^i, gross income 

e.. crop acres ^ . . 

f/ *^livestock units ^ 

g, capital invested 



The Group Studied 



During the fail of 1956, 764 students in 31 high 
schools were selected for this study. All Vere 
male high scW)ol seniors including g46 youth who 
were farm reared or whose father was presently 
involved in farming, ^ 

The group was not a random sample. However, 
the! selection of individuals was representative of 
the totaf non-metropolilan population of Wiscon- 
sin. To insure this fhe following criteria were 
established: 

1. geographic distribution 

2 



\ 



variety in types of farriftng, soil productivity, 
farm size and farm investmei\t 

services of vocational agriculture' and Agri- 
cultural extension 



6. existence of homogeneous and heterogeneous 
^ population areas 

7. the e?ystence t>f low, medium, and high in- 
come areas v ' * 

Th? counties selected were Adams, Iowa, Mani- 
towoc, Polk, and Price. All Individuals of the 
original group of 764 who had indicated that their 
present occupation was farming, or that they had 
farmed sometime in the years following* high 
school graduation^w ere conta'cted thrpugh. mail 
Questionnaires and telephone interviews. 



variation in the number of schools a/id voca- 
tional agricultuft? departments in the counties 



5. cooperation from personnel in the counties 



t ^ 



Comparison of Those P re sen/ 1 y Farming ^ 
and Those Who Terminated 



lulinution 

4^dequate mental ability and knowledge of agricul- 
tjural subject matter are essential for successful 
aperaiion of today's farm. Table 1 reveals that 
SV^rcent of^ose presently farming had a high 
school grade ave rag e of C or better (or two or 
above on an A = 4 f)oint basis). Those no longer 
farming achieved at a lower level, ^iih 65 per- 
cent achveving a-grade point of two or above. 
Twenty^-two percent of the non-farming group had 
a grade point of 'one compared t^ only eight per- 
cent of the farmin-y group. ' 



. trasted to 30 percent of those whojeft the farm. 
Vocational agriculture was not offered by some 
of the respondents* schools. 

Several true-false tesO^ were administered to the 
respondents while they were high school seniors 
to measiue knowledge in various areas. Those 
presently farming achieved con^^iderably higher 
scores on the. tests in soils, crops, dair>' cattle 
and farm managen^' iit. 



TABLE 1 

High School Grade Point Averagesi>f Re.spondents 
Who Remained Farmir^ and of Those Who -Left. 



GRADE POINT* 


PRESENTLY 
FARMING 


I^RESENTLY 
NOT FARMING 


AVERAGE 


n 


% ' 


n 


% 




1 


3 


2 






'10 


27 


^ 4 , 


17 


2 


21 


57 


11 


4t 




^ 3 


8 


5 


22 


Uo response 


2 


5 


1 


4 


• Totals 


37 


100 


23 


100 
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Vocf^tional training is important to an individuals 
success. Table 2 shows 78percentof those pres- 
entlyfarming were enrolled for four years in vo- 
cational agricultiure as compared to only 48 per- 
cei^ of those presently not farming. Elghty^six 
percent of the farming group enrolled for thre^ or 
four years in vocational agriculture compared to 
57 pe/cent of the non-farming group. Eleven 
percent of those presently farming had two or 
less years of vocational agriculture ti*ain!hg, con- 



Youfh C luh M efuhcrship 

TApLE 2 

Years Enrolled in Vocational Agriculture for Res- 
pondents Who Remained Farming and For Thos 
Who L^ft. 



YEARS ENROLLED 










IN VOCATIONAL 


PRKSENTLY 


PRKSFNTIX 


AGRICULTURE 


FARMING 


NOT FARMING 


TRAINING 


n 


% 


n 


(V 

't 


None 


3 

« 


3 


4 


17 


1 


^ 1 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 

% 


0 


♦) 
•I 


13 




3 


8 


2 


9 




'29 


78 


11 




No response 


1 


3 


3 




Totals 


1 

37. 


100 


• 23 

'Jj 


* 

100 



Member s*.ip in 4-11 and the Future Farmers of 
America was extensive. Those presently farm- 
ing Indicated 81 percent membership in FFA con- 
trasted tcTYO percent for those non-farming. Al- 
though vocational agriculture and FFA v;^^oi 



available in all 31 schools inoludid in the s>,udy, 
ev^ry county had 4-H club organizations, .\lem~ 
bershlp in 4-H had been held by 70 percent.of 



those who had terminated /arming wlule 59 perX^^ 
cent of those* presently farming had been 



members. 





Figure I. Vocational training m agriculture is important to career success. Seventy-eight percent of those presently farming had four years 
of Vo-Ag Uaining compared to only 48 peicent of tho«y; who left farmmg. ^ ^ _ , . 



Joh Responsihililics ^ • * 

Earlier research s(iggests that the extent of job 
responsibilities while living at hom§ on the farm 
influenced the youth's attitude toward farming as 
an Occupation. R was found in this study that in- 



dividuals whocontinu^ to farm-had more job res- ' 
ponslbilitieson the home fai^m than did those who 
are presently not farming. 



( apital Investment ni Home turtn 

When seniors, 48 percent of those now fanning 
ff^khe opporty(nity for establishment was good 
^nd all of them felt the home fajjnn was of suffi- 
cient size. Of those who left farming, only -26 
percent felt a similar opportunity existed and 17 
pei^cent felt the home fa^-m was too bnialK 

Table 3 shows the distribution of '^apUal invested 
in the home farms of thc^ respondents when thoic 
were seniors in hi^h school. More of the indivi- 
duals presently farming cardie from home f3trms 
with larger capi^5i4, investment, 

N • * * 

tabu; 3 



KstimalVd Capital Ii;ve^,ted in the liome Farms of 
1937 Graduates While llij^b Sehool Senior.^, 



IX)LLARS 
INVKSTEDlK , 


PRKSENTLY 
FARMING 


" PRESENTLY 
NOT,FAR^nNG 


mOME FARM 








L(,>s% $10,000 


0' . 


' 4) 


-0 j 


0 


$10,'^0f)0-$19,000 


u , 


3 


4 ' 


\% 


^$20,600-$29,000 


4 ; 


11 


3 


13 * 


$30,a00-$3D,000 


i 


11 


i. 1 

* i 


- 4 • 


$40,009-'$49', 000 


7 -j 


18 


1 


4 


$50,000-$59,000 


. 3 ! 

i 


g 


3 : 


13 


$r)0,000-$69,000 


! 

. 1 ^ ' 


3 


1 ] 


4 


$70,000-"$79,000 


T 


3 


0 


0 


$80,O00-$89, 000 


0 


0 


0 


0^ 


$90,000-$99, 000. 


3 


14- 




0 


Over $100,000 


3 


8 


1, 


4 


No response 


7 


18 


9 


' 40 


Totals 


37 . 


1 

100 

i 


23 


100 




Figure 2 A you!h*s#ttjtude toward farming is influenceil by the 
extent of his hjY. respons'ibihties on the honif, tarm Tl'oso v»h<) 
continued to fd^ni had more )oh responsibihties on ?hc home iaim 
than did those who left fdfinui^ ^ 
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But ki^round Information^ 

Oata ori'additionaj vaTtableJ^ were collected when 
the re?tx)ndents w e r e high school vSeniors. No 



real difference existed between the two groups in 
terms of socio-econOmic status, their perception 
of their fathers* satisfaction- in farming as an 
.occupation, the extent of their enroUi^'ent in pro- 
ductive .enterprises while involved in FFAand 
4-H, and thes,ize of the home farm in cropacres. 
The number of brothers in the familjj had no ap-* 
preciable^ifference on an individuals establish- 
ment in farlhing. 

\fethods i sedjo Ijiter hurmin\i 

Wisconsin farmers used several methods to be^t^ 
farming. Table 4 shows the status of the respon- 
dents as they began to farm. All those with a 
definite business arrangement, whether wages, 
partnership or renter, are all still farming. 
More family assistance was? provide^! to the group 
presently farming than to those no longer farming. 




TABLE 4 

Methods Ltiiizc-d lo Make a Beginning in Farming 
foi' Respondents Who Remaiaed Farming and for 
Those Who Left. 



MKT} {CDS USKI) 
IT) BEGIN '\ 


PRESENTLY 
^^ARMNG , 


PRESENTLY 
^OT FAimiNG 


FARMING ' 


n 




n • 


-4 — s*_ 


Board and room 


0 


' 0 




^ v 


At hoAie — indefinite 
allowance * 


2 




12 


"2 


At homf' — del in It e 
allowance ^ 


? 


3 




« 


At home for wage 


9 


•24 


0 




Away from home 
for wage 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


ltartn»'r^hif» with 
parents 


1 1 


r 


b 


0 


Partnership^ with 
other than [parents 


2 


5 * 


L 


0 


Renter ope ^']a tor 


1-0 


2T 

4 


0 


. 0 


Ovvner operator 




5 


0 




No response 


0 


^0 


0 


22 


Total?: 


37 1 

L 


loo 


23 


' 100 

1 
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Ca/nfal A'aumulation 

Capital accumulatian through earnings and sav- 
ings is essential to begin and advance in farming. 
Ifigh school seniors accumulated a relatively low 
•level of capital in terms of requirements for entry 
into farming. Twenty-two percent of those pres-- 
.ently farming had assets over $1, lOOVhile only 
four percent of the non-farming group had this 
amount. 



, The most important sourclJ of capitaJ was from 
wages earned onNthe farm; off-farm wages were 
second. All Other sources, such as wife's earn- 
ings, gifts, and inheritance, played a very small' 
role in heipiYig the respondents acquire eapitid. 
/The two groups were compared* on the amount of 
capital invested m the faVming bu>iness arthe 
time of entry into fai;miiig. ^.ittle^dil'ferer.ce was 
foujid. J '^"^ 



COnirorof ( apiial 

The amountof capital investment undercontrol of 
the operator at time of entrv^ is shown in Table 
Clearly, in the group presently farming, njorc' 
individuals controlL il la rj^er capital inv'estmt^nts. 



TAB I E r> 

^m^unt of Capital Conti*ollrd by the Operator H\Ah 
Time of Entry into Far'ming for Respomronls Who 
Remained Farming and for Those Who Ti^ft, 



im^fcSTMENT 
UNDS(r CONTROL 



Le^s than $],000 
$l,000-$2;999 , 
$3,000-$>, 999 
$5,Q00-$6,999 
$7,000-$8*l)99 
$9,000-$10,999 
$11,000-$15,999 
$l(),000-$20,000 * 
More than $20, QUO 
No response 



. To tats 



PRESENTLY 
__FARM1N^ 
n 



4 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 

ov* 

13 

11 ' 



2^ 



0 

".6 

' 3 
8 
' 0 

35 , 
30 



^ PRESENTLY 
NOT E^]^i^N*G 
n 



•37 ! 100 



1 

10 



18 
9 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 

13 
4 

44 



i 1 00 



9 



Tenure in harming 

Data reveal th6t those'orestntly farming have 
farmed frojn two to eleven years. The mean was 
9, 9 years. Thirty-five percent farmed from four 
to'seven years;^59 percent frbm^lghtto eleven 

.years, and 46 percent have been farming since 
graduation from high school. Those presently 

farming, but not continuously from high school 
graduatiox), were involved in other pursuits such 
as military service, coll^p or other educational 
experiences, feome woi1<ed in feed stores, feed 
millc, factories, cooperatives and insurance. 

^Tenure on t^J(^ farm for those presently not farm- 
ing extended up to seven years with a mean of 3.6 
years. Seventy-nine percent farmed up to three 
years and 22 percepl from four to saven years. 
Some apparentlv stfayed at home "and helped their 
parents ,until a .suitable job opportunity became 
available, Tho3e who left the farm are now em- 
•ployed in bulk milk handling, the farm machinery 
business, engine assembling and banking. Others 
are. j^mployed by county government, feed mills, 
wlfehousey, electric companies, factories,' hard- 
ware stores, and 'paper corfipanics. A welder, 
mechanic, carpenter, ~ United Parcel tfrivcr and 
entomologist complete the list. 



* ^ ( TABLE. 6 

Extent of Involvement m Farining Immediately fol- 
lowing High Sclipel Graduation in 1957 Until 1968 
for Respondents WJio Remained Farmi/ig and for 
Tbose Who L^ft, ' 



OFF-FARM 


FARMING 


PRF3ENTI.Y 
NOT FARMING 


WORK 




^ n 


% 


None 


21 - ; 57 " 
1 '* 


« ( 




Less'than 25 days 


6 1 -16 

t 


0 • 




25 - 49 days^ ' 


0 1 0^ 


0 


0 


50 - 74 diVS ^ 




1 


! 

t 


75 - 100 days 


i 


0 


1 • 0 

1 


Over 100 days^ 


7 19 


\) 




No response t 


2 5 




* 31 


Totals 


— ^ 

, :^ ^ : 10.0 


'^23 


i 100 



E\teni of Invohenicn! 

The degree of involvement or intensity in farming 
is jounjj^^n Table 6. .fl?ifty-^even percent of those 
presently ^rming worked full time' on the faj:'m. * 
An additionSal 10 percent worked less than 25 days ' 
off the "farm during 'the year; 19 percent of th^ 
farhiing group worked over lOQ days off the farm 
and therefore^e (tonsideted part-time farmers. • 

Qnly 26 percent, of those presently not farming 
'devoted full-lime to the farming^ operation during 
their tenure on the farm. Thirty-nine percent of ^ 
the non -farming group \^rked off^the farm more 
than 100 days and therefpfe were classified as 
part-time farmers. Some us-ed part-time farm- 
ing to get established In farming, while other^ . 
vjprked off the Actrni to prepare for a full time off 
ik^ farm position, • ^ * 




^L'se of Creel 14 

predit Js a necessary tool in' modern farming. 
Seventy-three percent .of tl^ose presently farming 
borrowed money to finance the Arming operation, 
whereas only 26 percent of those not presently 
|a(rmmg used x^redit. Reasons for borrowing are 
jistedin Table 7. ' 
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TABLE 7 



TABLF 8 



Extent and Use of Borrawed Funds While Farming 
For Respondents Who Remained Farm?ng and For 
Those Who Left. 



PURPOSED FOR 
BORROWING 


PRESENTLY. 
FARMING 


PRESENTLY 
NOT VaRMING 


n ' 


% 


*n 


% 












Feed (hay, silage, 






#^ 




small grain) 


6 


16 


' 0 


0 


Feed (protein- 










.supplements, mill 










feed, etc.) 


6 


•16 


0 


0 


Machinery and 










equipment 


2G 


71 


3 


13 


F*urchase livestock 


11 


30 


4 


17. 


Taxes and operating 










expense 


8 


22 


1 




Fertilizer 


11 


30 


1 




Heal estate 


14 


38 


3 


13 ^ 


Buildings ^ 


4 


II 


1 


4 



Those presently farming borro\<i^ed money mb re 
extensively for production purposes than those 
who left the farm. Most (71 percent) used capital 
to buy machinery and equipment. Thirty-eight 
percent used borrowed funds for purchasing real 
estate, 30 percent borrowed to buy fertilizer "^nd 
22 percent borrowed to pay taxes ^d operating 
expenses, LeSser amounts wei'e used for feed 
purchases and for buildings. , Those who left the 
farm borrowed less' money. 



Attendance in Post High School Rducalip^l Pi'o- 
grams by Respondents Wfio Remained Farming nn(i 
by" Those Who .I^ft. 



■a 

EDUCATIONAL 


PRESENTLY 
FARAGNG 


PHEi^KNTLY 
NOT FARMING 


PROGRAMS 


" L % 


' n 


-I ^ 


Young farmer 

classes 


1 

13 r 


35 


2 




Adult farmer 

classes 


8 


22 


•) 


\i 


Short course at 
UW -Madison 




& 


0 




College 


1 


3 




.0 


Extension meetings 


11 \ 


29 


3 


: 13 


Special courses 


5 ' i 


16 


2 


i '9 


No response * 


\ 






1 

1 ■ 

1. 



Twenty-nine percent of those farAiing and 13 
percent of those not farming attended one to three 
' extension meetings,. A closer look at participa- 
tion in' the extenfiion meetings revealed that In 
the farming group five percent attended ten or 
\ more meetings and anu'her five percent Uour to 
six meetings, without any comparable attejidance 
of those no longer farining. When agked to rate 
' the degree of helj^fulness of the extension pro- 
grams; 52 percent of those fa/mlTig vc^-sus 13 
percent oi those not farming noted it as helpful. 

The'e.xteril of post-high school participation in 
jneetlngs sponsored by Vocational Agriculture 
. , Departments is shbwn in Table '9. 



Participation in Continuing Eduuition 

•-Continuing education keeps farmers abreast qf 
modern technological advancement. Recognizing 
this, i summary was made of attendance In m^or 
ag-related post-high school educational pro- 

. gram« (Table,8). Those pftresefitly farming were 
more Involved In continuing education In agricul- 
ture, • ' . ' 





Figure 3. CcAittouing educatioirlceepi ftnpersoibrekit of Modem tcdiylogicajldvinccineiit. Those who lUyed in firming were more 
involved in programs for post-lugh school agriculturalfducatipn then^ere th6se who Ufl famung. 



Ti^BLE 9^ 

rtici^tion iir Educational Meetings Sponsored by 
ational AgricultioreDepartmente by Respondents 
Ren^aioed Fanning and by Those Who Left. 



MEETING 
ATTENDANCE- 
IN PAST YEAR 


PRESENTLY 
FARMING * 


BBESENTLY 
NOT FARMING 


^n 






% 


More than 10 


6 


16 






7-10 


5 


14 


# 

3 


13 


4 - 6 




3 


2 


. B 


1 - 3 


2 


5# 


0 


0 


None 


#20 


54 


13 


' 56 


No response 


3 


8 


5 


22 


Totals 


37 


100 


23 


100 



Bllghtly over half of botU groups did not p^ici- . 
pate in 'these meetings (some schools do not have 
vo-ag departments). Among participants, those 
presently Arming had the greatest exposure* 
Forty^nine percent found the meetings very help- 
ful, but only 22 percent of those not farming 
agreed. 
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Progress Made While £armtn^ 

One question raised by the researchers concerned 
the progress made by each l^roup while forming. 
Had those who terminated fanning progressed as 
much as t^se who continued in farming? To an- 
swer this question a number of variables wexk 
studied. One dealt with the iacrease in the num- 
ber of crop acres while farming. Table 10 shows 
that those who left the furm expanded 'fsgrni acre- 
age less than those who stayed. 



ERiC 




TABLE 10 



Increa ^ of Crop Acres on Respondents* Farms 
While Fanning for Those Who Remained Farming 
and for Thofee Who Left. 



CROP 


PRESENTLY 
FARMING 


PRESENTLY 
NOT FARMING 


ACRES 


n 




h 




No Increase 


11 


30 


6 


• 26 


< 

0- 24 


4 


. 11 


1 


4 


25- 4^ 








A 
*% 


50- 74 ^ _ 


5 


13 


0 


0 


75- 99 


2 


5 


0 


0 


100-124 


2 


5 


0 


0 


125-149 


0 


0 . 


0 . 


0 

« 


150-174 


1 


3 


0 


0 . 


Over 175 


4 


11 


' 1 


4 


No response 


3 


9 


14 


62-^ 


Totals 


37 


100 


23 


100 



other variables used to measure progress while 
farming were: (1) nunWr of dairy cows; (2) 
poundi of butterfat per (3) pounds of milk 
*^r cows^) number of brood sows; (5) number of 
pig9;^j;»4fied per litter; (6) com and alEalfa acre- 
i • and (7) yields per acre of hay and oats, 
xjl^se continuing t^t^brm showed more increases 
imhese areas than tho^se who left the farm. The 
increases w^)*e %3ii!^ilar to those in crop acres 
(Table K)). 



\ fe^eals leadership development. Forty^ percent 
of those fanning held membership in one or more 
-f flfrm organisatibdSy While only nine percent of 
those not faxming were members wLUe farming. 
None- of the not-forming group had served as an 
officer competed t<^ eight percent of those now 
farming. 



Approved Practices Followed 

The respondents indicated approved practices 
usedin dairy,jCrops and soiiSt swine, sheep, and 
beef enterprises. The approved practices listed 
in the questionnaire came from technical litera- 
ture and were examined by University specialists 
in the respective fields. Table 11 Summarizes 
the nimiber/and percentage of respondents using 
approved practices./ 

TABLE 11 . . 

s * 
Use of Approved Practices on Respondents' Farms 

for Those Who Remained Farming and for Those 

Who Left. 





PRESENTLY 


PRESENTLY 




FARMING 


NOT FARMING 


APPROVHD 




T^*37 






(1^23) 


PRACTICES 


n 


% 


me^tn 


n 


% 


mean 


Dairy > V 


30 


81 


21.3 


11. 


48 


16.1 


Crops and soils 


28 


76 


8.6 


10 ^ 


43 


7.9 


Swine 


11 


30 


14.9 


5 


22 


12.0 


Sheep 


1 


3 


13.0 


1 


4/ 


'M.O 


Beef 


4 


11 


5.5 


0 


0 


0 



Involvement in Farm Otganizations 

Strong leader s|iip is one need of oral America. 
Participation in organizations vital. to the farmer 
and holding officer positions in such organizations 
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Dairy, crop^ and soils, and swine were most im- 
^.'rtant for both groups. Considerably fewer of 
those respondents who left the farm ftidicated that 
theycarrledout approved practices, and. the mean 
number of practices Choked was Ipwer in all five 
areas. 

Farming Status Achieved 

Data were collected to determine farming status 
Nachieved while farming, ranging from be^ig-at 
home with an iddefinlte allowance to that of being 
an 6wner (Table 12). 

Sixty-three percent of those presently farming 
were owners, while ynly 30 percent of those not 
farming v;ere t)wners when they left farming. 
Only five percent of those presently fapnjng were 
in the "at home— indefinite allowance" clajssifica- 
tion, while 17 percent of those who terminated 
(arming were in that classification. It should b^ 
noted that 22 percent of those preamtly not farm-, 
ing had been farming while in school. 




Figure 4. Approved practices are associated withWmyig success. 
Those who continued to farm used approved practices mote 
extensively than did those y^o left farming. 



TABLE 12 



Farming status Achieved While Farming by Res- 
pondents Who Remained Farming and by Those Who 
Left. ' 





PRESENTLY 


PRESENTLY 


FARMING 


FARMING 


NOT. FARMING 


SfATUS 


n 


Of 


* n 


Of 




23 • 


63 


7 


-30^ 


Renter 


6 


16 


2 


9 












Away from hotne 










f6r wage 


0 


0 


^1 


4 


At home — indef- 










inite allowance 


2 


5' 


4 * 


17 












inite allowance^ 


1 


3 


1 2 


9 


^rtnership 




5 


2 


9 


Father-son oper 7 * 








f 


ating agreement 


V 


5 


\ C 


0 


Work at home 










for wage 


1 


3 


0 


* a 


Farmed while 










In school 


0 


0* 


5 


22 


Totals 


37 


100 


23 , 


100 
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Capital Investment and Income 

Farming is a business enterprise. To become 
established one must have sufficient capital, both 
of one's own and under one's control, to operate 
a farm l&rge enough to produce an adequate in7 
come. A comparison of the two groups showed 
those presently farmlng%id more capital invest- 
ed in fartning, more capital under their control, 
greater iticrease in gross income while farming, 
higher gross Income in the last year of ^ftpming, 
and greater net worth. 




FILMED FROM BEST AVAIUBLE C(DPY 




